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Membership has continued to increase since the last issue of 
the Quarterly, and the figure of 600 has now been reached. We 
wish to thank those who have made this possible, but would point 
out, at the same time, that the objective of 1,000 set in previous 
reports is still before us, and would urge members to interest their 
friends in our work. 

The office has again seen a number of changes. W. A. Nield 
secured the position of Assistant Research Secretary of the Labour 
Party and has been succeeded here by H. D. Hughes. 


RESEARCH 

Work on Compensation, the Forty Hour Week, Socialization 
of the Gas Industry, and the “New Deal” in France, is nearing 
completion. 

Numerous other projects are in hand; notably those on the 
problem of Czechoslovakia, the organization of an International 
Peace Bloc, and a study of Profiteering Legislation during the war. 
Special studies are being initiated on the existing and future 
Machinery of Economic Planning, and on the Distribution of 
Primary Commodities. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Several of our recent pamphlets have had a most gratifying 
reception. Over 1,000 copies of Rent Rebates were sold by the 
end of December and a second edition has now been issued and 
is going well. Nutrition, which appeared in January, has 
already had to be reprinted. Both these pamphlets have had a 
wide sale to local authorities, and it is interesting to note that 
the number of rent rebate schemes in practice increased from 
43 to 112 between August and November 1936. A pamphlet on 
Adult Education, prepared by an Oxford Committee, has now 
been published. 

The book on Publie Enterprise announced in an earlier 
issue, is to appear on April 20 (Allen and Unwin, 12s 6d). It 
is edited by Dr W. A. Robson and contains chapters describing 
all the principal examples of public organization of industry in 
this country. The problem of assuring full democratic control 
over this type of body is an extremely vital one and makes the book 
one of great importance. 

The Road to War (Gollancz, 3s 6d), a sequel to Inquest on Peace, 
is appearing shortly under the joint auspices of NF RB and the 
Left Book Club. 


THE WORK OF NFRB 3 
SWEDEN 


N F R B is organizing an expedition to Sweden this August, 
with a view to publishing a book in the autumn, on the political, 
economic and social structure and developments there. This book 
should be of great value in providing the basis for a closer under- 
standing of recent developments in Scandinavia. Twelve members 
have each agreed to be responsible for a chapter, and the General 
Secretary would be glad to hear from others who would like to 
take their holidays in Sweden and help with the work of the 
expedition. 


CONFERENCES, ETC. 


The Conference on Labour and National Defence at Maid- 
stone on January 30-31 was extremely successful. The main 
conclusions are discussed by R. W. B. Clarke in his article on 
Foreign Policy and National Defence. The specialist Conference 
on Compensation held a very valuable discussion although the 
gathering was small. 

A Conference on Problems of the Depressed Areas was held 
at St Ann’s Hotel, Buxton, on March 20-21. Among the speakers 
were Colin Clark, F. J. Osborn, Arthur Jenkins M P and T. S. Simey. 

Arrangements are being made for a One Day Conference in 
London on Czechoslovakia, on April 17, with speakers representa- 
tive of the social democratic parties there. The subject is one 
of extreme importance in the present international situation and 
we are securing speakers with first hand information. 

A further Conference will be held on May 29-30 on Industrial 
Legislation, details of which will be sent to members in due course. 

Mr Walter Nash, Minister of Finance in the New Zealand 
Government, addressed a dinner organized by N F R B on February 
5. Attendance was good and there was an excellent discussion. 
In view of this success, it is hoped to arrange further dinners from 
time to time at which prominent people will be invited to speak. 
The first of these, to which M. Jan Masaryk, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Czechoslovakia in London, has been invited, will conclude 
the Conference on April 17th. 

All those wishing for further information concerning the work of 
N F RB are invited to write to the General Secretary, John Parker 
M P, at the offices of the Bureau, 37 Great James Street, WC 1. 

Communications concerning the Quarterly should be sent to 
the editor, H. D. Hughes, at the same address. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 


R. W. B. Clarke 
A NEW START IN FOREIGN POLICY 


The Conference at Maidstone on January 30-31 clarified much 
of our thinking about foreign policy and national defence. The 
extent of agreement is certainly widening. It is generally agreed 
that there is a need for a restatement of our old ideas about foreign 
policy. The old ideas were all right, but they are out-of-date. 
Collective security and the League Covenant are in practice dead, 
resuscitated only by the Tories for electoral purposes. Disarmament 
by international agreement is manifestly impossible. Day by day, 
our old Geneva vocabulary means less and less. A new statement 
of policy is evidently required. Such a statement must face 
military as well as political facts. The most encouraging sign at 
present is the growing willingness of Socialists to do this. After 
the events in Spain it is indeed difficult to reconcile extreme ethical 
pacifism with realistic socialism. It is necessary for us, really for 
the first time, to restate our attitude towards the armed forces 
themselves, towards armaments, and towards the technical problems 
of the defence of the nation. These technical questions are now 
becoming of such great importance that a well worked out Labour 
policy is absolutely essential. And this defence policy must be 
linked with the foreign policy into one self-consistent whole. 


A PEACE FRONT 


Most sections of the Left movement, travelling along somewhat 
different routes, are now arriving at some sort of agreement about 
the essentials of foreign policy. Those who want all-European 
mutual assistance pacts, those who want a new start with the 
League and a return to collective security, those who want to 
extend the People’s Front idea internationally, those who want 
Britain to join the Franco-Soviet Pact, and those who want peace 
and believe that Fascist aggression is the main obstacle to it, are all 
moving towards the same plan. They propose, either specifically or 
by implication, that Britain should initiate the formation of a 
group of democratic and/or socialist European countries within the 
League—a Peace Front. Its objects would be to cooperate 
militarily in order to prevent Fascist aggression, to cooperate 
politically in order to defend democracy, stop the drift to war and 
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seize the international initiative from Hitler and Mussolini, and to 
cooperate in economic and social legislation in order to increase the 
standard of life. The kernel of this Peace Front would be Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union: Scandinavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Belgium and Republican Spain would evidently be 
eligible, and some sort of associate membership could no doubt be 
devised in order to get the necessary military cooperation of Poland, 
Roumania and Jugoslavia. 


A STEP TOWARDS WORLD GOVERNMENT 

This union would inevitably begin as a military alliance, 
but its difference from pre-war military alliances would very speedily 
appear. Military cooperation is only one part of the union. There 
would immediately be active political cooperation—cooperation of 
a type which is possible only if the members of an alliance have 
broadly the same political objectives. It would, moreover, be 
possible fairly rapidly to work out plans for economic collaboration— 
low tariffs, currency stabilization, international forty hour week 
and holidays with pay, and soon. From the start, in fact, the full 
members of the Peace Front would be welded together as nations 
have never been welded before. From these preliminaries the 
idea could develop. It could go forward to the extension of the 
mandate system and pooling of raw materials among the members, 
international economic planning in the true sense of the word, 
and complete pooled defence on international police force lines. 
The plan, indeed, is no mere military alliance against Germany and 
Italy. It could develop into the beginning of world government. 

This policy does fulfil the main conditions that Labour’s 
foreign policy should fulfil. Its socialism and internationalism 
speak for themselves. Moreover, constructive internationalism 
plus defence against Fascism would appeal to a far wider range of 
Left opinion than that covered by the Labour Party. It would 
cover the whole range from, say, Sir Archibald Sinclair to Mr 
Harry Pollitt. And the core of the Peace Front is the trio of 
Socialist-inspired Governments in London, Paris and Moscow, and 
its idealism that of the international working-class movement— 
a fact which should reassure those who are suspicious of Geneva. 
Moreover, although the lay-out of the policy may be new, it in 
no way conflicts with the Labour Party’s statements of policy in 
the past. It is a logical development of them, discarding those 
elements which experience has proved unsound, and emphasizing 
and strengthening the rest. 

The real break with the past is the abandonment of the old 
Geneva universalism. The League failed because the Governments 
which formed it never accepted the axiomatic principle that the 
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maintenance of international order is incompatible with complete 
national sovereignty. It is abundantly clear that neither Fascists 
nor Tory imperialists will ever sacrifice one iota of national 
sovereignty. No country dominated by economic privilege ever 
can. Therefore it is idle to attempt to build up an international 
order and a collective security on a universalist basis which includes 
the Fascist Powers. The history of the last five years proves that 
up to the hilt. Only countries with a common social interest can 
cooperate on the international plane, just as on the national plane 
only classes with a common social interest can cooperate. And 
this is the logical case for the Peace Front—a firm union of nations 
whose common interests include peace, the preservation of demo- 
cracy, the weakening of economic privilege, and the increase in the 
standard of life. Small conservative countries like Holland and 
Belgium can join this common front, for they have never had 
complete national sovereignty. But these conditions must be 
satisfied by the three Great Powers which join the Peace Front, and 
once they are satisfied—as they would be by the advent of a Labour 
Government here—then the plan at once becomes immensely 
practical and realistic. 


DEMOCRACY v. FASCISM 

The more we look at the Peace Front idea the more practical 
and realistic it becomes. Certainly the other two corners of the 
London-Paris—Moscow triangle would be willing enough to follow 
Britain’s lead. Two-thirds of the French People’s Front would 
accept it at once, and the Radicals would support highly radical 
changes if they were coupled with a firm military alliance with 
Britain. As for the USSR, M. Litvinov’s speeches at Geneva 
speak for themselves. The smaller countries, by no means satisfied 
with their retreat to neutrality, and commercially and financially 
jockeyed by Dr Schacht, would consider joining the Peace Front 
if their economic dependence upon Germany were lessened and 
their colonial possessions protected. If it were solely a question of 
military alliance, then probably only Czechoslovakia would be 
eager to join. But the economic possibilities largely strengthen 
the appeal. 

Scandinavia, Holland and Belgium all want a reduction of tariffs, 
but the relative failure of their recent negotiations shows that 
they form too small a unit for real effective cooperation—their 
economies are too similar and their markets are too narrow. Large- 
scale economic cooperation would put these countries on their feet, 
and would bring them in. Moreover, “military security plus 
social reform plus markets ” would be a formidable slogan for the 
democratic oppositions to quasi-dictatorships—for example, in 
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Poland, which would under the present regime be eligible only for 
military associate membership. And it would be an even more 
formidable slogan for Labour oppositions in democratic countries 
under Tory rule. Thus the Peace Front satisfies one more necessary 
condition for an adequate foreign policy—it definitely encourages 
and stimulates the working-class movements in other countries. 
Assuredly this policy has the right sort of flavour. 

A host of possibilities and potentialities at once leaps to the 
eye. What would be the relation between the Peace Front and the 
United States, or between the Peace Front and the Dominions ? 
How precisely could trade between the members of the group be 
increased? What would be the possibilities of standardized factory 
legislation ? Would it be possible or useful to have a sort of advisory 
body consisting of representatives of the various Parliaments ? 
Could a joint policy of colonial administration on mandate lines 
be worked out? All these questions can and should be discussed. 
The object of this article, however, is to discuss some of the 
military implications, and to see how they could be made to fit in 
with a genuine Socialist policy for national defence. 


A REAL BASIS FOR ‘ COLLECTIVE SECURITY ’ 


1 Pooled Defence 


We can safely say that the Peace Front countries (together 
with their quasi-dictatorship military “ associates ”) control vastly 
greater military and economic strength than the Fascist Powers. 
Provided that the seas were. kept open for the transport of foodstuffs 
and raw materials—and the British and French navies are at present 
amply sufficient for that, even without the present hectic naval 
building programmes—there could be no doubt of the result of 
Fascist aggression in the long run. The development of the air 
weapon, however, means that greater precautions must be taken 
than a mere keeping in step with German and Italian rearmament. 
Aerial warfare has reintroduced into war the element of surprise, 
and it is now possible, by sudden attack, to produce complete 
dislocation and a quick victory. The whole evidence of German 
economic rearmament, indeed, suggests that the Nazi authorities 
are planning such a sudden attack and swift war. The danger to 
the Peace Front, and to Britain, is one of surprise attack. 

In such surprise attacks, dictatorships must inevitably enjoy 
a natural advantage over the Peace Front. However efficient 
democracy may be, it cannot strike as speedily as dictatorship. 
The Peace Front’s first job, therefore, is to find means of countering 
that danger (a danger, be it noted, which incidentally applies much 
more strongly to an isolated Britain than to Britain member of the 
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Peace Front). The first and most obvious answer lies in the closest 
possible military cooperation. With all countries in the group, the 
cooperation would be close—it could include, for example, the 
exchange of inventions and information, the standardization of 
training, periodical staff talks and so on. But with France, it would 
be necessary to go even farther, and initiate a system of pooled 
defence, at any rate in the air. Interchange of machines and 
aerodromes, for example, is essential. Complete unification of 
command would be the ideal The extent to which this pooling 
could be taken would have to be worked out in practice—M. Pierre 
Cot, one would imagine, would be willing to go as far as and farther 
than any Labour Air Minister. This pooling is absolutely funda- 
mental: the combined forces of the Peace Front must be ready to 
reply to sudden attack. 


2 Coordination of the Services 


This work of pooling defence (which, after all, is the old inter- 
national police force idea turned into practical politics by the 
abandonment of universalism) would be facilitated by the amalgama- 
tion of Britain’s three services into one Ministry of Defence. The 
technical case 1m vacuo for this coordination is very powerful and 
commands considerable expert support. In the Dominions and 
in the USSR (and incidentally in Germany and Italy as well) 
the services are united, and in France the army has such an ascen- 
dancy over the other arms that the Ministry of War does in fact 
speak for the defence of the nation. There is a good technical 
case : in this context of pooled defence it is overwhelming. If before 
any Anglo-French decision could be taken, there had to be con- 
sultations between three pairs of Ministers, the possibility of action 
to rival the dictators’ tempo would be slight indeed. A Ministry of 
Defence, therefore, should be advocated straight away. If the 
Tories can be induced to do it, so much the better. 


3 Reduction of Vulnerability 


But this military cooperation is not enough. The Peace 
Front is only as strong as its weakest link, and it: weakest link is 
Britain’s vulnerability to attack from the air. No other capital 
of a great power is in so precarious a position. For the last fifteen 
years there has been a gradual shift of population and industry to 
the south of the Bristol-Hull line. This movement has incidentally 
been highly deplorable socially and has involved tremendous 
wastage of social capital. And this lack of national economic 
planning has made a difficult military position almost untenable. 
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Now, within the small area of Greater London is congregated one- 
fifth of the population, producing nearly one-quarter of the industrial 
output, and handling two-fifths of our foreign trade. Within a 
radius of fifty miles of London are the factories of Hawker, Handley 
Page, De Havilland, Fairey Aviation, Vickers Aviation and Short 
Bros.—a formidable proportion of our aircraft manufacturing 
capacity. The national transport system has become increasingly 
focussed upon London : great electric power plants show the way to 
hostile aircraft. The possibilities of complete disorganization of the 
nation’s economic life—the western ports have neither the cold 
storage accommodation nor the transport facilities to act as alterna- 
tive centres of food supply—are literally awful to contemplate. 
The concentration of civil population is, of course, dangerous and 
presents a hostage to “ frightfulness”. What is more serious, 
however, is that the military strategic points (¢.g., aircraft works) 
are in the immediate neighbourhood of masses of population : what 
we might call “‘ legitimate ” bombing would have grim by-products. 

The first thing that is required, therefore, is a strong policy to 
reduce this vulnerability. This means a concentration of research 
and effort upon air defence, frank educational work to explain to 
the people the precise magnitude of the danger, and (as a longer 
term policy) a removal of strategic factories as far as possible from 
centres of population, the provision of alternative channels for food 
and raw material distribution, and a gradual reversal of present 
trends of population and industry. Here again, if the Tories can be 
induced to do some or all of this, so much the better. But we 
must emphasize that a considerable extension of socialization would 
be required before adequate measures could be taken. 

En passant, it is rare that a policy is right for so many reasons. 
It is socially desirable, for London is too big anyway. It might 
save thousands of lives. It threatens nobody but strengthens the 
nation’s defence. It diminishes the risk of war, for it reduces the 
possibility of successful surprise attack. It should be electorally 
popular. It is necessary in order to make the Peace Front 


impregnable. 


4 Democratization of the Services 


So much for the purely military implications of the Peace Front. 
But that is not all for a socialist defence policy. After the examples 
of Spain, Republican Germany and pre-war Ulster, it is clear that 
steps must be taken to ensure the loyalty of the higher ranks of 
the services. This is a problem of personalities rather than ot 
programme-planning. Not’ the least advantage of a Peace Front 
policy, however, is that it is technically attractive and interesting— 
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attraction and interest which might well induce willing cooperation. 
This is highly important. Allied to it is the wider and rather 
different question of democratization. In the services, the caste 
system is hardly shaken—a stability which is socially dangerous 
and which incidentally has deplorable effects upon efficiency and 
initiative. Means must be found for easing promotion from the 
ranks and for providing the necessary technical education. 

Of equal urgency is the need to effect something very like 
a revolution in the conditions of the private and of the lower deck. 
Positive physical reforms are needed (like M. Daladier’s doubling of 
the wine ration) but they are not enough. In all matters which 
affect their own welfare, soldiers and sailors, through freely-elected 
committees, should be able to express their opinion and indeed 
determine their own conditions, just as in socialized industry 
the trade unions should have a substantial share in the control of 
working conditions. In industry there is a difference between the 
executive control of policy and workshop administration, and the 
Labour Party’s plans provide for a strong measure of workers’ 
control in the latter, but not in the former. In the services there 
is a precise analogy in the difference between military operations 
and living conditions. 

It is not generally known that the National Government 
destroyed the system of elected sailors’ welfare committees, which 
had been conceded in 1919, and substituted a yellow-dog committee 
appointed from above—a rather ominous example of “ boiled 
shirt” Fascism. The time is indeed ripe for reform, and reform 
would attract a better and more reliable type of man into the 
services. Here again is something for which the Labour Party 
can press, and here again is an essential line of policy which would 
be immensely more powerful if its principle were carried out in all 
nation-members of the Peace Front. 


5 Social Control of Armament Supplies 


The last essential element in Socialist defence policy is social 
control of the supply of armaments. First of all, there is a strong 
technical case, on grounds of efficiency alone, for a Ministry of 
Munitions in peace-time. The present method of separate contract- 
ing by the three services is in the nature of things wasteful. All 
three services, for example, purchase, say, motor-lorries. All get 
separate tenders and all the companies have three times as much 
administrative work to do. The State loses the advantage of 
large-scale purchase, and the danger of manufacturers’ rings is 
enhanced. Particularly in times like the present, when there is a 
shortage of all engineering products, the case for a Ministry of 
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Munitions, in coordination with the projected Ministry of Defence, 
is very strong. 

Finally there is nationalization itself. The case for this is so 
wellknown in the Labour movement that I hardly need deal with 
it here. Mr Noel Baker has covered it exhaustively in his latest 
book, and no more need be said. The only argument which may 
be levelled against its inclusion in a programme—and this argument 
is growing in strength—is the impossibility in current conditions of 
defining an armament firm. So many firms, it is argued, have been 
brought into the arms programme—the number has doubled in the 
last two years—that armaments socialization effectively means the 
socialization of the whole of heavy industry and of more besides. 

No Socialist, of course, will quarrel with that. At the same 
time, however, it is necessary to keep a sense of proportion. The 
aircraft industry, for example, is now almost entirely engaged in 
Air Ministry work. Technically, it is easily segregated and can be 
correspondingly easily nationalized, just as M. Pierre Cot has 
segregated and nationalized the French aircraft industry. Heavy 
ordnance and armour plate, tanks and torpedoes are similarly 
easily segregated: the process and plant for armour plate manu- 
facture are used solely for that purpose. An extension of the 
Royal Dockyards would bring a larger proportion of naval ship 
building work—the most difficult to nationalize—under public 
control. The French are able to segregate and nationalize separate 
factories and parts of factories, and although we cannot by this 
means control the whole armaments industry, for many firms are 
inextricably “ mixed” in commercial and armament work, one 
can control a very large section. Certainly it is worth while to 
advocate and attempt even partial nationalization. And “ mixed ” 
firms could be controlled by licence very much more closely than 
they are today. 


A PROGRAMME FOR PEACE 


That completes the programme as a whole. Peace Front, 
Ministry of Defence, anti-vulnerability, democratization, arms 
nationalization—all of these points dovetail into one another 
tolerably adequately. No Socialist and no internationalist could 
take exception to any of them: they do in fact link the general 
question of Socialism and social reform with that of British 
capitalism, Fascism and war. As a whole, they do represent 
the: sort of thing that people of the Left want. They admit the 
necessity of national defence, and lay down principles of foreign 
policy to which that defence can be fitted. They comprise a 
programme which has some element of appeal to the professional 
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soldier and sailor, and a very great appeal to the ranks. It is a 
programme which the Tories could not copy : each plank represents 
a blow at privilege, for even anti-vulnerability is only very partially 
attainable without social control. So far, little research has been 
done on these questions by the Left—these points are all points 
which emerged from the discussions at our conference at Maidstone. 
Given more research, they could be rationalized into a coherent 
and self-consistent whole. 


A PROGRAMME TO WIN POWER 


The last question is the most important of all. Would such a 
programme be electorally attractive? Would it, unlike our 
policies of late, be easy to explain to the politically uneducated ? 
Could it, like our present policies, be construed by the Tories as 
““ war-mongering ” ? Can we in fact show that it is the best policy 
for British security, and the policy which presents the best chance 
of keeping out of war? Until we can see how this sort of idea can 
develop, it is difficult to say, for it is largely a matter of presentation. 
But it is not difficult to demonstrate that Britain is in danger of war. 
And it is not difficult to show that we cannot defend ourselves alone. 
The Peace Front does provide allies and does guarantee security, 
and this could be linked up with defence of freedom and opposition 
to Fascism. The fact that the idea of the Peace Front deliberately 
excludes the old universalism makes it very much easier to put 
across. No one can say “ What will you do if the Germans don’t 
agree to abolish bombing aeroplanes?” No one can say, “ The 
League’s no good,” for we shouldn’t be talking about the League 
as such. 

This, by itself, is a great deal more positive than our present 
position. When to it we add anti-vulnerability (which presents 
an admirable opportunity of attacking the Government for not 
defending the people) and arms nationalization (always the strongest 
shot in our locker), the prospect looks tolerably bright. But the 
real electoral strength does lie in the social reform which the Peace 
Front would make possible. Whether we should actually be able 
to reduce armament expenditure is uncertain—anti-vulnerability 
is costly. But the economic and social sides of the Peace Front are 
definitely strong election points. For the housewife, the plan offers 
cheaper food—by no means a negligible appeal when food prices 
are rising fast. For the trade unionist, there is international 
forty hour week, holidays with pay, and anti-Fascism. The plan, 
crude though it is at the moment, seems to me to have the makings 
of a good fighting policy. And most of it is Labour Party policy 
already. 


THE PROGRAMME WE 
WANT 


We publish below three statements of individual opinion by membets 
of the Labour Party, the Liberal Party, and the Socialist League. 
These were written prior to the publication of the official short term 
programme of the Labour Party. 


We believe it will be of considerable interest to readers to compare 
these statements with each other and with the official programme. 


1 A SOCIALIST SHORT TERM 
PROGRAMME 


F. C. Watkins 


Labour M P for Central Hackney ; Treasurer of the RC A 


THE NEED FOR A NEW PROGRAMME 


The National Executive of the Labour Party is now engaged 
in formulating a New Programme. It will, of course, only be 
“New” in the sense that it will be a selection from Labour’s 
existing complete policy. It will be composed of measures for 
socialization and amelioration, to which legislative effect will be 
given by the next Labour Government. The whole Movement 
is awaiting the announcement of this Programme with the keenest 
interest. 

The task now before us is to secure a Labour majority at the 
next General Election. I am convinced this can de done. More 
than half of the 615 constituencies have been won for Labour at 
some time or other. It is clearly reasonable that seats which have 
once been ours could, at the next opportunity, be captured again. 
Success will result in the establishment of a Labour Government 
with power. The most powerful instrument to secure this victory 
is, I am certain, a Programme that is short, clear and bold. 

There is great confusion today in the public mind on political 
matters. Everywhere there is lack of clarity and definition. The 
general obfuscation that rules produces the ‘apathy we all deplore. 
The announcement and the vigorous exposition of a clear-cut Labour 
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Programme will counteract the confusion, and result in an under- 
standing keenness, so essential to Labour’s success. 

There is a tendency today to look to the “ ultra-left” for 
strong leadership. Leadership and policy are bound up together. 
Bold and attractive leadership is much more easily procurable if 
the Movement as a whole, leaders and followers, transforms itself 
into a Crusade to achieve a definite and realizable range of objectives. 
The formulation of the New Programme supplies the opportunity 
for both powerful leadership and [oyal co-operation throughout 
the Movement. On the other hand, there still exists in the country 
a large Radical section, a little on the “ right ” of Labour, maybe, 
but certainly on the “left” of the Parliamentary Liberal Party. 
The New Programme should attract and harness this section into 
supporting its proposals. 


A SOCIALIST PROGRAMME 


The New Programme must possess two essential characteristics. 
It must, firstly, be Socialist. No success can be obtained by angling 
for Liberal votes by watering down our Programme. It must be 
strongly emphasized that, though some purely ameliorative 
measures are immediately necessary, the poverty problem cannot 
be solved other than by fundamental changes in the social order. 
Capitalism, and the improvements obtainable within Capitalism 
(if such are possible), cannot free society from unemployment and 
economic despair. The community must increasingly gain control 
over its economic and financial mechanism. The need is for a 
legislative Socialist wedge to be driven into the present Capitalist 
order. The Programme must be such that its fulfilment by the 
next Labour Government would result in substantial progress 
towards the creation of a Socialist State in Britain. 


A SHORT TERM PROGRAMME 


Then, secondly, the Programme must be Short. It must 
consist only of measures within the capacity of the next Labour 
Government to attain during the lifetime of a normal Parliament. 
In our struggle for political success in the past, we have probably 
been fighting over too wide a front. By concentration upon a 
limited and immediate range of proposals, it will be possible for 
the Movement to expound those proposals more cogently and 
successfully than by dissipating its propaganda efforts over the 
hundreds of measures that comprise Labour’s long term policy. 
Labour’s appeal to the electorate would be, “ Give us five years of 
political power to translate this short Programme into legislative 
reality. We undertake not to go beyond it. When we have 
completed this Programme, we will return to ask for power for 
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succeeding stages of Socialist development.” I believe the majority 
of British voters have “left” political sympathies, using that 
term to cover all who are other than Tory and reactionary. The 
Programme should aim at enrolling wide support from this “left ” 
majority. For this purpose, the entire resources of the Movement 
must be used to the utmost. The limitation of our spoken, written 
and organizational propaganda exclusively in support of the 
Programme must be rigid and complete. 


EIGHT POINTS FOR LABOUR 

Of what measures should the New Programme consist? I 
suggest the following, not, of course, in any order of priority. 

1. Declaration on Foreign Policy. 

2. Declaration on Democracy. 

3. Public Ownership of the Bank of England, Coal and 
Ancillary Industries, Electricity, Transport, and Public Control of 
Joint Stock Banks. 

4. Abolition of the Means Test, and improved Unemployment 
Benefits and Allowances under the Unemployment Assistance Board. 

5. Improved Old Age Pensions. Age reduced to 62, and 
Benefit increased to 13s or Is. 

6. Raising of School Leaving Age immediately to 15 with 
allowances, and to 16 with allowances in two or three years. 

7. For the Depressed Areas, Planning of Industry and Public 
Works, and Financial Assistance to Local Authorities. 

8. National Planning of Agriculture, and the institution of 
National Agricultural Wages Board. 

I believe that a Programme framed thus—‘ Labour’s Eight 
Points "—proclaimed and expounded with vigour, skill and bold- 
ness, would not only inspire and enthuse our own voters, but would 
gain support from those in that large section of the people who 
sentimentally are with us, but who are now a little timid of our 
present vague and often quite sweeping pronouncements. The 
imperative need in the present conditions of political struggle is 
to be concise and clear-cut. The concentration of the propaganda 
force of the Movement behind such a Programme would give to 
Labour the effective leadership of all advanced political thinking 
and action. The very breadth and diversity of our existing multi- 
tudinous policy creates the risk of being “ all things to all men.” 
To win the next election, the Programme must be precise. 

There are claims arising around us for the United Front and 
the Popular Front. The New Programme would be Labour’s 
answer, for it should secure, not a spurious organizational unity, 
but a real unity of purpose, directed to achieving, within five years, 
the fulfilment of the New Programme. 

fc 
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2 A POPULAR FRONT PROGRAMME 
Wilfrid Roberts 


Liberal M P for North Cumberland 


A PROGRAMME FOR PEACE 


'My Programme for a Progressive Government is not all that 
I want or all that you want, but what I think we can have. And 
its value is not only to be judged in comparison with what I or you 
want, but against what we shall get from the present Government. 

I want Peace. As a means to this end the Conservatives 
have now in practice and will shortly quite openly be offering armed 
isolation. The alternative policy, which has commanded an 
overwhelming majority in the country, is in favour of the active 
co-operation of the peace-loving countries, including Russia, through 
the League of Nations. The activities of the League have in the 
past been too negative. Constructive collaboration between the 
League powers on questions of armaments, social legislation, 
increased international trade, and colonial problems would rebuild 
the League upon an economic basis. Methods should be adopted 
to make it possible for the US A to co-operate as fully as possible 
as for instance through the ILO. The Nationalization of the 
armaments industry would, amongst its other advantages, make 
the international co-ordination of armaments much easier, and is a 
necessary step both towards disarmament and the formation of 
an international air police force. 

France, the Scandinavian countries, and the United States 
are ready for the reduction of Trade Barriers. A low tariff group 
organized through the League should replace the Ottawa agreements. 

A vast public works scheme in Colonial territories carried out 
in the interests of the native population would provide alternative 
employment to the armaments race, and could again form the 
constructive reason for the extension and development of the 
Mandate system, which should provide for the increased self- 
government of the races concerned. 

Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain—what next ? One failure lead- 
ing to another, whether due to the malicious misdirection of British 
Policy or merely the weakness and indecision of the Government 
the result is the same. How long will democracy anywhere in 
Europe survive if it is to rely upon its defence, upon the National 
Government ? 
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A PROGRAMME FOR PROSPERITY 


Our individual futures will probably be decided by foreign 
policy, but the future fortunes of Parties are decided by home 
affairs. Some Liberals are prepared to accept a Popular Front, 
because a little Socialism is better than a lot of war. But 
if a Progressive Government is not to fail ignominiously it 
must find means of realising the vast latent possibilities of 
prosperity. 

The national control of financial policy which to a large extent 
exists in fact under the present Government must be regularized 
by control of the Bank of England and through a National Invest- 
ment Board. 


The inequality of income and of opportunity which now 
exists, not only between classes but between occupational groups 
and between different individuals living in different districts, must 
be diminished by raising the level of those with the lowest standard 
of living. Effective control of coal, transport, and power would 
help in redevelopment of the distressed North, Wales, and Scotland, 
but a change in foreign trade policy will also be necessary, and the 
control of the location of new industries so that the drift to the 
south may be definitely stopped. These three separate methods 
of increasing wealth will need to be taken together if purchasing 
power and production are to be sufficiently increased, so that 
holidays with pay, retiring pensions at 60, a substantially shorter 
working week, and a raised school leaving age, are to effect a real 
rise in the standard of living and not merely be a means of dis- 
tributing leisure and employment more evenly. 

The energetic application of a twofold policy of reviving the 
basic industries and at the same time introducing new ones (the 
methods necessary are worked out now in considerable detail) 
together with a development of the social services can deal with the 
immediate problem of the distressed areas. The abolition of the 
means test with higher scales of allowance and benefit to place the 
scales on a scientific basis, together with works of public utility 
and national development, will further help to reduce the problem 
of unemployment. 

The present unplanned development of housing will in a 
generation be regarded with as much horror as we view the creation 
of the slums in the last century. Cheap housing must be provided, 
with a much higher standard of what constitutes a slum, and a 
quicker liquidation of such slums. National parks, with a com- 
prehensive system of planning housing estates, should retain and 
develop the beauty of the country. . 
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THE PEOPLE’S FOOD 

Agriculture, mismanaged for more than a century by the 
Tories, has been neglected by progressives. Of some importance, 
not only as the largest single industry paying its workers the lowest 
wage of any, the agriculturalist must at least receive attention 
from new progressive forces if its old association with the Con- 
servative Party, especially throughout the South of England, 
is to be broken. The marketing legislation of the past years has 
failed to deal either with the problem of distribution, or with the 
re-equipment of the land—a problem which immediately raises 
the fundamental question of land tenure. With 50% of the 
population below the optimum standard of nutrition, I would 
prefer to see the energies of legislators devoted to solving the 
difficulties of distribution rather than discussing the otherwise 
praiseworthy subject of physical training. The consumer can make 
good use of all the production possible from British farms, provided 
the retail price is one that he can afford. A very great increase in 
productivity is possible if the condition of the land and its equip- 
ment were modernized. I prefer the creation of public utility 
companies to take the place of the landowners which Liberal 
legislation killed rather than nationalization. In addition, a limited 
experiment in the control of imports of some specified kind, possibly 
milk products by a board representative of consumers, but not 
overlooking the interests of producers, is worth attempting as a 
substitute to the present irrational system of quotas, tariffs, and 
trade agreements. 

Lastly, as all political action should be directed towards 
increasing personal liberty, a progressive Government should 
ensure freedom of assembly, of expression and of the press; and 
remove the many recent encroachments upon individual liberties. 


A POPULAR PROGRAMME 

Such I believe are the general outlines upon which a programme 
for a progressive Government could be based. A number of more 
precise suggestions have been made. The Labour Party's short 
term policy, likely to be published in the near future, will not, I 
suspect, differ materially from that of the Next Five Years Group, 
or for that matter from the Unity Manifesto or those published by 
some of the Popular Front organizations. I have stated things I 
want and want now, and I am prepared to demand them on any 
platform, in any company, either as a complete programme or as 
individual items. Recently I have met two men, both of whom 
are in similar positions, but in very different parts of England. 
In each case the person concerned has views which made him 
acceptable as a candidate to either the Liberal or Labour organiza- 
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tions in his constituency, to either but not to both at the same time! 

In the game of noughts and crosses, the victory goes to the 
player who can watch his opponent’s tactics while developing his 
own strategy. The Conservatives take enormous trouble to keep 
the National Liberal and Labour organizations alive as separate 
entities, for they know that the spectacle of separate organizations 
cooperating for a common purpose is nowadays a far more impres- 
sive appeal than the outworn cry of a superficial party loyalty. 

It is not the differences in the immediate programmes of the 
various elements from the extreme left to as far right as, shall we 
say, the Next Five Years Group that prevents the formation of a 
Progressive alternative to the present Government. 

Need people still scrape through the miserable life of the 
distressed areas, must half the population go underfed, need we 
roll on to an apparently inevitable war? The Conservatives are 
very likely at the next election to offer considerable concessions 
in better social services. But whatever concessions they give, 
they hold fast to the vital issue, namely the control of power. 
They will not be easily dislodged. If the issue was to assuage 
hunger we might be ready to wait, but if we really believe that 
war will be the consequence of our failure how can we wait even a 
day longer ? 


3 A PROGRAMME TO WIN POWER 


Michael Foot 
Labour Candidate for Monmouth 1935, member of The Tribune staff. 


LABOUR AND REARMAMENT 


Everything in British politics today hinges on the Government’s 
Arms Plan. Even the pretence of attempting to save peace by 
diplomacy has been thrown to the winds ; even such feeble efforts 
as have been made to re-establish industry on a sound peacetime 
basis have been jubilantly abandoned ; lips have been brazenly 
unsealed ; and the Government has resorted with evident relief 
to the one policy which the true Tory mind trusts and understands— 
fast and furious rearmament as an altogether sound excuse for the 
absence of foreign and domestic polic ~ alike. 

For a Labour Movement, searching for a programme on which 
to challenge the National Goverument, this decision is obviously 
of overriding importance. Whatever may be the views of the 
official leaders of the party, che Government has now forced their 
hand. Some pronouncement must be made npon the party’s 
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attitude towards rearmament. If that decision is once again shelved 
as it was at Edinburgh, the Labour Party’s new short term pro- 
gramme will be rightly forgotten a few weeks after it is published. 

This decision is made all the more urgent by reason of the 
fact that the Government already assumes that the acquiescence 
of the Labour Movement in its policy is now secured. No longer 
apparently is Labour willing openly to declare its vigorous opposi- 
tion to large scale rearmament by a capitalist Government. 

At the end of a long debate in the House of Commons on the 
new defence loan, in which almost all the official leaders have 
participated, Sir John Simon is able to declare that “ there is really 
no deep dispute between the Government and the opposition 
Front Bench.” The Times, in a leading article headed, “‘ Agreement 
on Defence,” congratulates the nation at large on the fact that such 
opposition as the rearmament programme has aroused is purely 
formal. Such statements should be sufficient to convince our leaders 
that the concern within the movement cannot be attributed merely 
to the petulance of a few disruptionists. If the Government 
refuses to regard us as serious opponents, if their leading newspaper 
continues to look upon us as timid participants in a National 
Council of State, ordinary members of the party can hardly be 
expected to stifle a fear that Labour is forfeiting its role as a serious 
challenger to capitalist power. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND DEFENCE 


First and foremost, therefore, any short term Labour pro- 
gramme should contain an unequivocal statement on foreign policy 
and defence. Windy declarations about collective security, such as 
Mr Eden can pronounce as convincingly as Dr Dalton, will no 
longer fit the case. Labour should declare its willingness to support 
arms only for a Government with definite working-class objectives. 
With a Labour Government in power, that would mean, in concrete 
terms, entry by this country into the Franco-Soviet Pact. Immedi- 
ately, it would involve unconditional opposition to the Government 
whose arms are being used as a weapon to keep the Fascist powers 
only off British preserves, to save British Imverialism at the 
expense of European democracy. 

Without some such declaration as this, the rest of Labour's 
programme will be rightly regarded as a farce. The nation will 
never be ready to discuss grandiose schemes for Investment Boards 
and National Parks until the Government’s rearmament challenge 
has been squarely faced. Nor will it be possible for Labour to 
put forward a comprehensive list of social reforms once it has agreed 
—even if only by a token vote—to share the responsibility for an 
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armaments programme which must necessarily conscript the whole 
financial and industrial resources of the nation to serve its demands. 

So long as Labour refuses to declare its opposition to the Arms 
Plan, it appears before the public in the role of an apologist. Once 
the idea of implicating ourselves in the plan has been decisively 
rejected it can regain the status of a serious challenger to capitalist 
power. And all the other items in its programme can then be used 
to reinforce its case. 


IMMEDIATE DEMANDS 

First, there is a group of simple demands which every worker 
understands and upon which immediate agitation can be assured— 
the abolition of the Means Test, TUC Scales of Unemployment 
Benefit, a Forty Hour Week in Industry, Paid Holidays for all 
Workers, Coordinated Trade Union action for higher wages over the 
whole industrial field. Victories on some of these points can be 
won before « Labour Government ever reaches office. Agitation 
now for the forty hour week, paid holidays and definite wage 
advances in many of the major industries, organized and backed 
by the whole strength of the Labour Movement, would recreate that 
sense of power without which no Labour Government could ever 
hope to achieve victory at the polls. 


A SHORT TERM PROGRAMME 

At the same time it is necessary to make clear what measures 
would claim the first attention of such a Labour Government. 
These should include, apart trom those items above mentioned, 
the provision of national work of social value for the Distressed 
Areas, new contributory pensions of {1 at 60, higher wages, and 
the abolition of tied cottages for agricultural workers, a comprehen- 
sive rehousing scheme, and the Nationalization of the Mines, the 
Banks and the Land, and the Arms Industry. 


THE WILL TO OBTAIN POWER 

Objections have been raised to this programme on the grounds 
that it is not sufficiently socialist. Mr Durbin, in the Daily Herald, 
complains that the programme issued by the Unity Campaign only 
contains three definite measures of socialization. This attack 
reveals a complete misinterpretation of the Unity Campaign’s 
purpose. Its programme is designed to assure working class 
enthusiasm now, not merely to present to the public a list of 
measures to be put into operation once a Labour Government 
has been returned. Wage advances secured now by: industrial 
action and political agitation will create the will to power enabling 
a Labour administration to put though measures sufficiently 
drastic to satisfy the revolutionary conscience of Mr Durbin. 
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THE WILL TO RETAIN POWER 


In any event, measures of socialization cannot be expected to 
produce immediate benefits for large sections of the population. 
Labour must therefore be ready to introduce such reforms as the 
Forty Hour Week within a few weeks of its return to office in order 
to maintain the enthusiasm of its supporters and, more important 
still, the frightened acquiescence of its opponents. Any Labour 
Government returned to office after an election in which all the 
weapons of wealth and privilege have been wielded against it 
would inevitably be faced with some form of financial sabotage. 
Inevitably capitalist confidence will be destroyed and any Labour 
Government with serious intentions must by some means create a 
substitute. That substitute can only be found in the militancy 
of a united working class movement, self-assertive owing to victories 
already gained and jealously vigilant to prevent any assault on 
the rights of its own democratically elected Government. 

With such a programme we would be able to dispel the spirit 
of defeatism which has haunted us since 1931. Labour would 
once again present the spectacle of a movement thirsting for office 
rather than a party which had lost its nerve. 
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FIVE YEARS FROM OTTAWA 
Hugh Gaitskell 


1 THE OTTAWA AGREEMENTS 


The Ottawa agreements were signed in August, 1932. In 
most cases they were to remain in force for a period of four and a 
half years and to be subject thereafter to six months’ notice by 
either party. Although only one agreement—that between India 
and the U K—has so far been denounced, negotiations for new 
agreements both between the U K and the Dominions and between 
the Dominions themselves have been continuing for some time. 
It seemed likely at first that these negotiations would be carried 
on at a general conference in London and that there would be, 
in this sense, a second ‘Ottawa’. It appears, however, that the 
general conference will be concerned exclusively with political and 
military questions and that the commercial agreements are to be 
negotiated and signed beforehand. The first of these—that between 
Canada and Great Britain—was, in fact, signed at the end of 
February. The end of the first five-year period is, perhaps, a 
convenient moment at which to consider the effects of the agree- 
ments—so far as this is possible—and to take stock of the tendencies 
of British and Empire foreign trade as a whole. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND FOREIGN TRADE 

Since the return of the National Government in 1931 both the 
methods and aims of British commercial policy have altered so 
radically that the situation in this field, which will face a future 
Labour Government, will be an entirely novel one. So far the 
Party has made little attempt to define or redefine its policy in 
foreign trade. This was, perhaps, not unwise in view of the extreme 
complexity of the subject, the improbability of any great popular 
interest in the subject and the uncertainty about the precise situa- 
tion which will exist at the moment of securing office. Nevertheless 
it seems very advisable that in this, as in other spheres of policy, 
both hard thinking and research should be done in advance and that 
we should have a clear idea of at least the general principles of our 
programme even if the details cannot be wholly worked out. The 
following article must be regarded only as a piece of preparatory 
work in this field. It is descriptive in character and for the most part 
avoids any definite conclusions on policy. It is concerned primarily 
with the foreign trade of the U K and the extent to which it has 
been influenced by commercial policy in general and the Ottawa 
agreements in particular during the past five years. 
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ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF OTTAWA 


Before describing the agreements themselves and their effects 
something must be said about the economic background of Ottawa 
and the motives of those who took part. Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, all of whom had been granting preferences to British 
goods while at the same time protecting their own industries, had 
frequently pressed for a quid pro quo from the mother country 
of a more tangible character than that of territorial security and 
naval defence. Until 1931, however, the British public was stolidly 
opposed even to any substantial protection for manufactured 
products and still more opposed to the taxation of raw materials 
and foodstuffs. With the possible exception of Canada the Dominions 
were, of course, far more interested in the latter category of goods. 
The economic depression which started in 1929, however, brought 
with it a complete collapse in the prices of agricultural and primary 
products and thus affected the dominions especially severely. 
Faced with a tremendous fall in the value of their exports and being 
for the most part debtor countries, they responded to this situation 
by increasing their tariffs sharply and demanding of Great Britain 
a larger and more secure market for their exports. 

Great Britain, in the: meanwhile, partly on account of the over- 
valuation of sterling and partly because of the depression saw her 
export markets disappearing. Even in the dominions where she 
obtained a preference margin the additional protection for dominion 
industries together with the reduction in money incomes had 
severely reduced British Imports. The hope that these tariffs 
would be reduced and that new markets might be found in the 
Empire provided a special incentive to Great Britain to come to 
terms. In effect substantial concessions were granted before 
Ottawa in the Import Duties Act which, while imposing tariffs on 
most foreign manufactured goods, allowed dominion products in 
free. But though it benefited the rest of the Empire this act was 
primarily intended as a protective measure for British industry ; 
and precisely because it did not include most raw materials and agri- 
cultural products it was not likely wholly to satisfy the dominions. 


A COMPROMISE 


Hence at Ottawa while the prime concern of the dominions 
was to maintain what had just been conceded and secure additional 
preferences in the field of their staple exports, the prime concern 
of Great Britain was to secure larger preferences in dominion 
markets and, where possible, a reduction of existing tariffs. As 
it turned out neither party was able to secure full satisfaction. 
The fact that in certain important dominion products there is a 
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net export surplus, the desire to protect British agriculture, the 
fear of excluding too completely the imports from other agricultural 
countries and the general objection to taxation of foodstuffs and 
raw materials all limited the concessions which Great Britain was 
able and willing to make. On the other hand, the pressure of indus- 
trial interests in the dominions, especially in Canada, reduced 
severely the extent of actual tariff reduction which was granted on 
British imports. 

The general effect of Ottawa was thus rather extension and 
regularization than innovation. This is shown quite clearly in the 
details of the agreements themselves. The five chief undertakings 
given by Great Britain were as follows : 

1. To continue to allow free entry to all dominion products 
now enjoying it. 

2. To allow the existing preference margin now enjoyed by 
certain dominion products to be retained. 

3. To impose duties, subject to certain qualifications, on 
certain foreign commodities previously on the free list (especially 
wheat, copper). 

4. To increase the duties on certain foreign dairy products 
and fruit. 

5. Toregulate the imports of meat so as to “ give the dominions 
an expanding share of imports.” 

Of these five points the first two simply involved the main- 
tenance of the existing situation while the third only affected 
commodities with a net export surplus from the Empire and did 
not therefore bring much advantage to the dominions. Only the 
last two really gave to the dominions the additional preferential 
position which they wanted. The undertakings given by the 
dominions differed somewhat from one another and were on the 
whole rather less precise, but they also involved far more the 
maintenance of the existing preferences than the introduction of 
any new principle. They included the notorious ‘ stop-all-inter- 
national-trade ” clause! which has so frequently been ridiculed 
since and also the more sensible but equally vague Article X under 
which “ protection shall be afforded against U K products only to 
those industries which are reasonably assured of sound opportunities 
for success.” Minor concessions were granted partly at Ottawa 
itself and partly in the revision later of existing tariff schedules 
either by means of reduction of the duties on U K products or by 
raising the already high tariffs on foreign goods to still higher 
levels. 


1 |. the tariff shall be based on the principle that protective duties shall not 
exceed such a level as will give U K producers full opportunity of reasonable competition 
on the basis of the relative cost of economical and efficient production. . . ” 
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2 FOREIGN TRADE 1931-6 


We may now consider the more important changes in the 
course of British foreign trade during the last five years. 


1 IMPORTS 


A FROM THE DOMINIONS 


Table 1 shows the change in the value of imports 
from the five largest dominions and British India. The 
figures in brackets show the proportion of total imports 
to which each value figure corresponds. 


TABLE 1 UK IMPORTS FROM THE DOMINIONS* 


Irish Free State .. 
South Africa (excluding gold) 
Australia .. 

New Zealand 

Canada 


British India 
Total 


* Figures in {£ millions. 
The following points are of interest in this table: 


1. That with the exception of the Irish Free State both the 
absolute and relative figures of dominion imports have increased 
between 1931 and 1935. 

2. That both the absolute and relative increases are very 
unevenly distributed among the dominions. The increase in 
Canadian imports is actually greater than the increase in 
total dominion imports, while there is little increase at all in the 
case of New Zealand and South Africa. 

3. That by far the greater part of the increase in the relative 
share of imports took place between 1931 and 1932—1.¢., before 
the effect of the Ottawa agreements would be observed. 

Both this last fact and the special advantage which Canada 
appears to have gained point to the conclusion that the introduction 
of the Import Duties Act and the formation of the sterling bloc 
were of equal if not greater importance than the Ottawa agreements 
themselves. 
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B FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Table 2 contains an analysis of the imports to 
U.K. from certain foreign countries. 


TABLE 2 UK IMPORTS FROM CERTAIN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES* 


Scandinavia (Sweden, Norway, 57.2 
Denmark) (7-6) 
France, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland 65.6 
(8.8) 

Argentina .. 44.0 
(5-9) 

USA 87.5 
(11.6) 

Germany .. 30.0 


Russia 


© Figures in { millions. 


From this table the following points emerge: 

1. That both absolutely and relatively foreign imports to 
the U K have declined (the only substantial exceptions to this are 
Finland, Japan and Egypt). 

2. That the relative fall took place for the most part between 
1931 and 1932. 

3. That the relative fall has been greatest in the case of the 
gold bloc countries and Germany, and only very slight in the case 
of Scandinavia and U SA and Argentina. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this table seem to be much 
the same as those implied in Table 1, 1.¢., that the fall in foreign 
imports was due far more to the Import Duties Act of 1932 and the 
abandonment of the gold standard. An exception must be made 
in the case of Denmark and the Argentine, the imports from which 
declined later and as a result of promises made to the dominions at 
Ottawa. On the whole, however, there is little sign of a progressive 
decline in the proportion of foreign to total imports. 


C PARTICULAR COMMODITIES 


Before turning to the movements of exports we may supple- 
ment the inquiry on the import side by examining very briefly the 
changes in the imports of particular commodities and their countries 
of origin. Detailed tables are not required here and only those 
commodities affected by Ottawa will be mentioned. In each case 
comparision will be made between the years 1931 and 1935. 
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(a) Wheat 


The total value of imports remain stationary at 304 millions. 
The share of Canada has increased from 25% to 42% partly at the 
expense of Australia but chiefly at the expense of Russia. Since 
there is a net Empire export surplus of wheat it is doubtful whether 
this gain is due to the preference. It is much more probably due 
either to an increase in the price or proportion used of Canadian 
hard wheat. 


(b) Bacon 


The total value of imports has fallen trom 33 to 274 million. 
Canada has increased her share from less than 1% to over 12% 
while the share of Denmark has fallen from 67% to 58%. This is, 
of course, the consequence of the quota arrangements promised at 
Ottawa, under which Canada was given in effect unrestricted 
entry while Danish imports were cut. 


(c) Beef, Lamb, Mutton 


The figures here are also a clear reflection of the quota arrange- 
ments and the Argentine agreement. The imports of chilled beef 
remain, of course, exclusively Argentine. Imports of frozen beef 
from Australia show little change in absolute figures but the pro- 
portion has risen from 33% to over 50%. Imports from New Zealand 
have risen substantially, both absolutely and relatively, but the 
absolute figures are still below {1 million. There have been small 
relative and absolute increases in imports of frozen lamb and 
mutton from New Zealand and Australia, and similar declines in 
the case of the Argentine. 


(d) Butter 


Imports from Denmark, Russia and Irish Free State show 
absolute and relative falls, those of Australia and New Zealand 
increases. The net decline in total imports of 7 millions has been 
mostly at the expense of Denmark. The other absolute figures 
shew only small changes. 


(e) Miscellaneous 


Canada has increased her relative and absolute imports of 
timber, copper, rubber manufactures, zinc, lead; Australian 
imports of zinc and copper have fallen, but of wool and lead have 
risen. 

In so tar as these details add anything further to our conclusions 
they may be said to strengthen the view that Canada appears to 
have benefited most by the specific Ottawa agreements as well as 
by the Import Duties Act. 
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2 EXPORTS 


We may now proceed to analyse the movements of British 
exports during the same period. The same method of considering, 
first of all, exports to Dominion and later exports to Foreign 
Countries will be adopted. 


A DOMINIONS 
TABLE 3 UK EXPORTS TO THE DOMINIONS®* 


Irish Free State .. 


South Africa (excluding gold) 
Australia .. 
New Zealand 


Canada 


British India 


* Figures in { millions. 


This table indicates : 


(a) An increase in the absolute and relative figures of exports 
to the Dominions as a whole. The increase in the relative figure is 
substantially smaller than in the case of imports. This was 
definitely to be expected, for the concessions granted to the 
Dominions since 1931 are considerably greater than those given 
to the U K by the Dominions. 

(b) There was a small increase in the relative share of the 
Dominions between 1931 and 1932, but it is not nearly so striking as 
in the case of imports. The difference is, no doubt, due to the 
Import Duties Act, the relative non-expansibility of the market for 
British goods and the fact that owing to the low prices of primary 
products incomes were so very low. Similarly it is no doubt the 
recovery of these prices which explains the rapid increase in exports 
in 1934 and 1935. 

(c) It will be noticed that the increase is much greater in the 
case of Australia and S. Africa, that exports to Canada were for the 
greater part of the period lower and that exports to, as well as 
imports from, the Irish Free State show a big fall. 
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B FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TABLE 4 UK EXPORTS TO CERTAIN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES* . 


Scandinavia (Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark) we Se 

France, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland 

Argentina .. 

USA 


Germany .. 


Russia 


* Figures in { millions. 


These figures reveal : 

(1) That there is no decline in the absolute level of exports to 
foreign countries comparable to the decline in imports from such 
countries. In actual fact the 1935 figure of total exports to foreign 
countries is almost exactly the same as that for 1931. 

(z) A marked decline is noticeable only in the case of the gold 
bloc countries and Russia. 

(3) The distinct increase in the case of Scandinavia is due 
almost entirely to increased exports to Denmark although that 
country’s exports to Great Britain show a very marked decline. 
The strong bargaining position of Great Britain enabled her to 
impose on Denmark terms very favourable to herself. 

(4) A similar tendency 1s to be observed in the case of Argentina 
since 1933—the year of the first trade agreement with that country. 


C PARTICULAR COMMODITIES 

This general analysis may be supplemented by a brief survey 
of individual export commodities. As on the whole the distribution 
of the total value of exports is more evenly distributed, both between 
countries and commodities than the distribution of imports, striking 
changes are not so easy to discover. Nevertheless it is possible to 
see roughly how different commodities have fared. 


(a) Coal 

The value of coal exported fell from 34 millions in 1931 to 31 
millions in 1935. The chief countries taking less British coal are 
France, Germany, Italy and the Irish Free State. Exports to 
Canada—the only substantial importer of British coal—rose from 
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one to nearly two millions. This big proportionate increase was, 
of course, absolutely of small importance. 


(b) Iron and Steel Products 


The total exports show a definite increase over the period 
and much of this appears to be due to increased purchases by the 
Dominions. Exports of tin (blocks, etc) to the USA have 
risen from $ to 3 millions. 


(c) Electrical Goods and Machinery 


Total exports here have also increased and almost entirely 
to the Dominions. 


(d) Cotton Yarn 


A slight fall in total exports is accounted for by a big reduction 
in German purchases not sufficiently offset by increases in sales 
to the Dominions. 


(e) Cotton Piece Goods 


A small increase in total exports appears to be the result of a 
fall in exports to almost every foreign purchaser, with the exception 
of South America, and a rise in exports to Dominions and Colonies. 


The most important increases occur in the case of S. and W. Africa 
and India. 


(f) Woollen Tissues 


Total exports are unchanged. As in the case of cotton there 
are slight falls in exports to most foreign countries—particularly 
Germany—and slight absolute but larger proportionate increases 
in sales to the Empire. 


3 CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the previous section was to provide a summary 
of recent changes in the direction of British trade. The general 
picture presented is clear enough. Great Britain is now importing 
more from the Empire and less from foreign countries. She is 
exporting more to the Empire and as much but no more to foreign 
countries. The actual agreements signed at Ottawa have probably 
been responsible for only a small part of this change. The reduction 
in foreign imports has mostly been in the form of manufactured 
goods and is the result of protective import duties for British 
industry and the depreciation of sterling rather than a failure to 
compete with the non-dutiable Dominion imports. Moreover, 

Cpe 
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the recent relative rise in the price of agricultural and primary 
products has caused the share in the total value of U K imports 
acquired by the Dominions to increase. The change in the dis- 
tribution of British exports is equally only partly to be ascribed to 
Ottawa. Both the currency alignment and the fact that on the 
whole recovery has proceeded more rapidly within the British 
Empire than outside it are of great importance. 

It is not possible in the scope of this article to discuss either the 
advantages or disadvantages of these recent changes or the question 
of what commercial policy a Labour Government should adopt. 
It is perhaps worth while, however, saying a few words about the 
subsidiary issue of what further developments in the direction of 
foreign trade are to be expected in the next few years. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Difficult as it is to prophecy, there are several grounds for 
believing that the share of the Empire in British trade is not likely 
to continue to increase and may actually diminish. In the first 
place, the devaluation of the franc and the other ex-gold currencies 
and the New York—-London—Paris “ agreement” are certain to 
have beneficial effects on the trade between gold and sterling 
areas. Indeed, provided M. Blum can overcome his present 
financial and exchange difficulties so that the uncertainty about 
the franc is brought to an end, the distinction between sterling 
and gold blocs will lose most of its significance. Secondly, 
if recovery proceeds more rapidly both in the U S A and in certain 
continental countries, trade with these countries is likely to increase 
more rapidly than with the already more “ advanced ” Dominions. 
Thirdly, from a long period point of view, it is quite clear that the 
Dominions cannot rely wholly on Great Britain as a market for raw 
materials and foodstuffs and must look elsewhere as well. This 
means, in practice, that they must also be prepared to import from 
other countries as well. It is also certain that the market for British 
exports must continue to be widely dispersed geographically and 
that the Dominions are neither able nor willing to take so large a 
share of their imports from Great Britain as will compensate her 
for the loss of actual or potential markets elsewhere. 


Avurtnor’s Nore—For the statistics in this article I am much indebted to Mr. J. F. 
Cahan of University College, London. 


RETAIL TRADE AND 
MALNUTRITION 


Colin Clark 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS 


Suppose a Labour Government has come into office under 
favourable circumstances, and has already been in power for three 
years of its five-year term. Its legislative programme has proceeded 
as rapidly as anybody had reasonably expected. How much is 
likely to have been done which will actually mean an improvement 
in working-class standards of living; and particularly of those 
workers and their families who are suffering most severely at this 
moment ? 

Three or four major industries will probably have been 
nationalized. As the Party programme stands at present, these 
will probably be mines and transport; public utility companies 
will have been created to run at any rate part of the cotton and 
steel trades ; possibly agricultural land will have been nationalized. 
The workers in these industries will be guaranteed minimum wages 
and secure employment—but the industries will probably not be 
able to employ so many as they do today. Perhaps there will 
have been an old age pension scheme, part of which will be financed 
by contributions which will represent a slightly increased burden 
on younger workers. A good deal will undoubtedly have been 
done for the depressed areas, and the worst burdens of poverty 
and unemployment alleviated, though no one can predict that 
these areas will have reached the same level of prosperity as London 
or Birmingham at the present day. Besides, who can say whether 
or not in a few years’ time Sheffield, Barrow-in-Furness and Coventry 
may not be the next “ special areas ” if the armament programme is 
stopped or slowed down ? 


PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 


What about the rest of the working-class who are suffering 
most from conditions of the present day? Will agricultural 
workers’ wages have been raised to {3 a week, or will the Govern- 
ment regretfully have decided that nothing of that sort can be 
attempted ? Will work have been found for the chronically 
unemployed found in thousands in all the large industrial centres, 
who generally only average a week or two’s work every year? 
Will the unskilled workers, bringing up families of children on {2 
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a week, have been given family allowances or a considerable increase 
in wages? Will the unemployed who continue to be displaced in 
the various sections of industry be able to find work immediately, 
or is it not more likely that some figure of 7-10% of unemployment 
will persist, under modern conditions, even in the best organized 
industrial system? And what benefit are these unemployed to 
get? 


THE FACTS OF MALNUTRITION 


Can we give an optimistic answer to each one of these questions ? 
If we are dubious, let us remind ourselves once again of the most 
outstanding fact of the whole present situation, namely that there 
are 20-25 million people in Great Britain today who are too poor 
even to buy adequate food. They have less than {1 per head per 
week to spend, and after paying for rent, fuel and clothing there is 
generally not sufficient to purchase a diet adequate for the mainten- 
ance of health, which costs only 10s per head per week. Nearly 
7 million people are living in a state of most appalling poverty, 
with less than 10s per head per week to spend on everything. 
The claims of the landlord are most burdensome on the smallest 
incomes, and after paying for rent and a few other necessaries 
they are only able to purchase a diet, in Sir John Orr’s words, 
“inadequate in all the constituents considered.” One quarter of 
all the children in the country are being brought up on a starvation 
diet which will cost, now and in future years, a tremendous crop of 
ill-health, preventable death, and bodily and mental unfitness. 


THE FACTS OF RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


Though the facts are quite indisputable, there are many who 
wonder whether this appalling mass of poverty and suffering can 
be wiped away in the course of a few years’ work. And the reader 
may be asking what all this has got to do with the retail distributive 
trades. Will he not find on reflection that the distributive trades 
are the key to the whole situation ? 

I believe that in concentrating attention exclusively on the 
nationalization and reorganization of the heavy and basic industries 
the Labour Party has been missing a rather important point. The 
complexities, and political issues involved, in any handling of retail 
questions have made many politicians shy of the whole business. 

Retail distribution has now become one of our largest single 
industries. This claim is indeed modest if we judge by the amount 
of net income created, the basic test of an industry’s economic 
importance. The wholesale and retail distribution of consumers’ 
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goods create a net income of {650 million.. The mines and railways 
each create a net income of {150 million, the cotton trade of {41 
million, and the whole group of iron and steel trades only {85 million. 
Agriculture creates a net income of about {130 million. It can 
therefore hardly be treated as a side line. 


Surely it is clear that a cleaning up of preventable waste and 
unjustifiable profit (if such things exist) in the retail distributive 
trade will have a more direct and valuable effect on the standard 
of living of the consumer than any other measure. And if this 
work were commenced by a cleaning up of the trade in the staple 
foodstuffs, the principal beneficiaries would be exactly those who 
need it most, namely those with the lowest incomes, or bringing up 
families of children. 

It so happens that the facts of the case completely support 
this line of policy. There is a great deal of preventable waste and 
excessive profit in the distributive trades, and many of the worst 
cases are in primary foodstuffs. Of the community’s expenditure 
on food, nearly one-third stays in the hands of the wholesale and 
retail distributor, and the scope for economies and improvements 
is therefore very great. 


MILK 


Let us survey the principal retail trades dealing in the neces- 
saries of life to find those in which the room for economies is greatest. 
The most outstanding example is, of course, in the distribution 
of milk. After hearing the evidence from farmers and dairymen 
showing that if they had to sell milk any cheaper they would make 
a loss, the Government should turn its attention to the prices at 
which milk is being actually sold in other countries. They will 
find that the British consumer, in return for the privilege of support- 
ing the Milk Marketing Board, the National Farmers’ Union and 
the Dairying Combine, pays without exception the highest price for 
milk in the world. In the month of October 1935, when com- 
parisons were last made by the I L O, Britain headed the list with 
a retail price of 26.5 pence per gallon. The list is given in 
the following table. In case it is objected that 
certain countries have a considerably lower wage 
level and are therefore able to afford to distribute 
milk cheaper, the cost of one hour’s unskilled labour 
in each country is also given for the sake of com- 
parison, and it will be found that many countries in 
which labour is dearer than it is here have far lower 
milk distributive costs :— 
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TABLE 1 MILK PRICES AND LABOUR COSTS* 


Retail price Labour, cost 


per gallon per hour 
Britain 26.5 13.8 
USA 26.3 33-6 
Canada 20.5 21.7 
Australia 21.0 16.5 
France. . 18.2 11.8 
Holland 18.1 19.6 
Italy . 17.7 8.5 
Switzerland 22.4 29.5 
Sweden 12.8 20.4 


Belgium 11.6 


* Converted into pence at the current rate of exchange. 


Let us deal with the remarkable achievement in Sweden, 
where, though there is a much higher wage level, the price of milk 
is less than half of what it is in this country. The milk is bottled 
and pasteurized and is of a higher standard of cleanliness than is 
obtained by many English consumers. The bulk of milk distribu- 
tion in Swedish cities is done by cooperatives. 

In Belgium the price is still lower, but this is partly explained 
by excessively low wage rates. Switzerland is also of interest. 
In this country the price is largely accounted for by the high whole- 
sale price (13d per gallon) which the Swiss farmers obtain. The 
following table gives the gross distributive margins 
in the countries for which figures are available, and 
dividing by the wage rate prevailing in these countries 
we can express the real burden of milk distributive 
costs : 


TABLE 2 DISTRIBUTION COSTS OF MILK 


Ditto in terms 
of bours of 
unskilled labour 


Margin pence 


Britain 


Italy .. 1.06 
Denmark 59 
Belgium -§8 
Sweden é 33 
Switzerland .. d 


These figures rather short-circuit the argument about the 
extent to which milk distribution costs can be reduced. They 
show that if the milk distributive trade can be raised to the same 
level of organization as prevails in Sweden and Switzerland, and 
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if there is no rise in milkmen’s wages, English distribution costs 
can be reduced by nearly 7$d a gallon. Not pressing the case 
quite so far, a reduction of 6d a gallon from the present level should 
be obtainable. Something like this has, in fact, already been obtained 
by highly organized cooperative societies in certain cities in England 
and Scotland. 

A reduction in retail prices will automatically obviate the other 
great difficulty of the milk trade, namely the so-called “ surplus 
milk.’” Finding themselves unable to dispose of the whole output 
of milk at the high retail prices prevailing, the Milk Marketing 
Board levy an additional 3d per gallon on all milk sold for liquid 
consumption, in order to subsidize the sale of milk at a loss to 
manufacturers. 

The manufacturers of butter and cheese buy milk at prices of 
about $d a gallon, while the Milk Marketing Board sell milk for 
liquid consumption at a wholesale price of Is 3d a gallon. This 
lunacy can only be explained on the assumption that the authorities 
are quite ignorant of the fact that the majority of children in this 
country are undernourished through lack of milk, or else that there 
are very powerful vested interests behind the butter and cheese 
factories. 


BREAD 

Milk provides an obvious field for reform, but the case is 
almost as obvious with bread. Bread baked in the army bakeries 
at the time when the record was last published, was made at a 
cost of 2$d a quarter less than the selling price of bread in the 
country in general. This is fully accounted for bv the fact that 
they had regular orders to work to, and the absence of high delivery 
charges. The plant used in the army bakeries in fact works at 
considerably higher cost than the most up-to-date plant used by 
certain cooperative bakeries at the present time. A very large 
profit margin on bread has been fixed in every district by agreement 
between master bakers, the profit being sufficient to keep the least 
efficient small baker in business. Competition is prevented by a 
corrupt agreement between the bakers and the millers, whereby 
the millers agree not to supply flour to any baker who sells below 
the agreed price. The Food Council drew attention to this matter 
in a report to Mr Runciman eight months ago, but they might have 
known in advance that that incompetent Minister would have 
neglected his duties. The retail price of bread could under ideal 
circumstances be reduced by nearly a third. The saving would 
probably be little noticed by a certain number of families, but 
again would make a great deal of difference to those whose need 1s 


greatest. 
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GROCERIES 


These arguments do not apply to groceries. The grocery 
trade is as efficient as the milk and bakery trades are inefficient, 
and the profit margins have been cut exceedingly narrow. This 
situation is due to the strenuous and sustained competition of the 
cooperatives and the chain stores with the private trader. Let it 
by no means be thought that cooperative competition is absent 
in the milk trade. But in this case, as is well known, they are com- 
pelled by law to charge the higher price, even though they are 
capable of, and would wish to, distribute at lower cost. In the 
case of bread, the cooperatives in most areas (very unfortunately 
in my opinion) have agreed to charge the same high price as the 
private bakers. 


MEAT AND VEGETABLES 

There are two other trades in which, in general, unnecessarily 
high retail profits appear to have been made. These are butchery 
and greengrocery. In this case it would obviously not be so easy 
to substitute a publicly controlled organization, though do not 
let us forget the state butcher shops established by the Labour 
Government in Queensland, to compete with the private butchers who 
were making very high profits. The greengrocery trade is infinitely 
more complex and conditions fluctuate violently from day to day. 
In a case like this, the maximum degree of personal management is 
obviously called for, and the reforms which should be introduced 
should be in the direction of providing better organized and cheaper 
wholesale markets, and a universal national marking and grading 
scheme. In the case of butchery also centralized slaughtering should 
be undertaken and possibly the whole functions of the wholesale 
butcher could be taken over (as has been the case in the Adelaide 
slaughter house scheme). Under these circumstances, the butcher 
would, to use a trade phrase, “ degenerate into a mere purveyor ” 
working at a comparatively low margin. This would make possible 
a reduction in retail meat prices, or an increase in the prices obtained 
by the farmer. 


COAL 

The retailing of one other necessary of life may be mentioned, 
which, although not a foodstuff, represents a large item in the 
budget of the neediest families—namely, coal. Our present system 
of distributing coal is about the most costly conceivable. A certain 
amount of this is inevitable in view of the small quantities which the 
average customer has to purchase, but at the same time there are 
far too many coal merchants and too much overlapping in rounds. 
Though a detailed estimate is not possible, it appears that consider- 
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able reductions in these costs could be effected, making possible a 
lower retail price or alternatively higher wages for miners. A 
reduction in the price of coal would indirectly probably lead to a 
considerable improvement in the nutrition of many of the poorest 
families. 

This is the essence of what I am proposing. A Labour Govern- 
ment in its first years should not spent overmuch time in nationaliz- 
ing old established productive industries, in which difficulties will 
be at a maximum and returns at a minimum. It should set up 
publicly operated concerns to handle the retail distribution of bread, 
milk and coal, and reform the wholesale distribution of meat and 
greengroceries. In any town where more than 50% of the trade 
(or any other agreed figure) is carried on by the cooperative, they 
should become the agent for administering the whole business. 
Elsewhere, new public authorities should be created. Except 
possibly for milk, the service should be planned nationally rather 
than municipally. 


NFRB has a Committee working on this subject. The 
General Secretary would welcome communications from readers with 
special knowledge or interest in tt. 
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LIBERAL, NOT SOCIALIST 


a review of Adult Education, published by N F R B, by 
J. P. M. Millar 


General Secretary, National Council of Labour Colleges 


The N F R B has issued many excellent pamphlets. Adult 
Education is the exception. It gives a programme of what 
the authors think a Socialist Government should do. The authors 
are associated with Ruskin College or the WEA. There is no 
representative of the NC LC—the only large socialist educational 
organization in Britain. One, therefore, did not need to read the 
pamphlet to realize that two of the principal points in the programme 
would be to advocate additional state subsidies for (1) the WEA 
and (2) Ruskin College which would, among other things, strengthen 
their power to compete with the non-state subsidized NCLC 
Anyone reading the pamphlet might conclude that it is the 
NCLC’s fault that it does not, like the WEA, get for its work 
large and succulent state grants. The authors say that the NCLC 
“‘ prefers not to seek such cooperation or such financial aid”. How 
misleadingly put! Some at least of the authors must know that 
the NC LC cannot obtain grants from the state unless it is pre- 
pared to adopt an orthodox educational policy, 1.¢., one that can be 
approved by the National Government. 

The pamphlet is supposed to be a socialist programme. It 
could have been written by any Liberal or any intelligent Tory. 
It talks about the “ citizen interests ”’ and the “ cultural interests ” 
of adult students but says nothing about their class interests. 
The authors seem to be aware that there is a distinction between 
socialist economic theory and capitalist theory but, with an eye on 
capitalist state grants, they dodge the whole issue by saying that 
“if Socialism is an economic proposition, it does not need to be 
buttressed by a propagandist treatment of economics ”’ (italics ours). 
No one ever said it did. 

The pamphlet shows the number of Trade U tions supporting 
the WETUC (WEA) but it not only misdescri es the NCLC 
but refrains from mentioning the number of Unions supporting it. 
Surely that is not because the number is considerably in excess of 
the number supporting the WETUC! 

The authors admit that the W E A’s teaching is dominated 
by the universities. They do not seem to realize that from a 
socialist point of view the Universities are not in a position to give 
a socialist education—they require it. 
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The pamphlet admits that the state “ holds a strategic position 
by reason of its power of the purse”. It does not draw the conclusion 
that state grants have, therefore, played a big part in checking the 
development of socialist education in the working-class movement. 
The pamphlet makes no mention of the fact that the Blacklegs’ 
Charter, passed by the Government after the General Strike, is 
used by the Treasury to prevent Civil Service Unions from having 
educational schemes with the NCLC but that it permits them to 
have schemes with the WETUC. One would think that this 
would be a fact of great interest to Socialists. 

To summarize. If the programme in Adult Education 
were carried out, it would, in the interests of the W E A, prevent 
education authorities from doing themselves work they are entitled 
to do, would still further handicap socialist as distinct from capitalist 
education and would give the Board of Education and the Univer- 
sities a still greater control over the intellectual development of 
the Labour Movement. 

Space does not permit me to give more than the destructive 
part of my criticism. If the Editor cares, I shall be happy to occupy 
a similar space in putting forward some constructive alternatives 
that will at least have the merit of being Socialist. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


THE FRENCH WAR MACHINE by S. C. DAVIES. (Allen & Unwin. 8s 6d.) 
A wealth of statistical information regarding the French War Machine of two 
years back. Two interesting chapters on the available strength and structure 
of the army, and another well indicating the essential aimlessness of the Naval 
programme. But the resolute avoidance of any discussion of the political back- 
ground gives the whole work a strong air of unreality. L.C. 

THE DESTINY OF FRANCE by ALEXANDER WERTH. (Hamish 
Hamilton. os 6d.) 

Few Englishmen understand France so well as Alexander Werth and no one possesses 
such a competent and racy manner of presenting France to the English reader. 
The story of the rise and electoral success of the Popular Front and of the stay- 
in strikes is fascinating. Blum’s personality grows with the book; his insistence 
on carrying through the programme on which he was elected did more than 
anything else to restore respect for democratic government. J.P. 

NURSERY SCHOOL AND PARENT EDUCATION IN SOVIET 

RUSSIA by VERA FEDIAEVSKY. (Kegan Paul. tos 6d.) 
Everyone interested in the subject should read this comprehensive study, and 
help to introduce into this country some of the successful Russian experiments 
which it describes. In addition to an account of the work and organization of 
nursery institutions it includes a chapter on the legislation passed for the well-being 
of the mothers and children and a description of the education and health propaganda 
programmes. Profusely illustrated. Jakks 

LABOUR IN THE LAND OF SOCIALISM (Cooperative publishing society 

of foreign workers in the U.S.S.R. 3s 6d.) : 
A translation of some of the principal speeches made at a conference of Stak- 
hanovites held in Moscow, November, 1935. More interesting as revealing the 
enthusiasm of such workers than as a description of their technique except in the 
broadest outlines. But the speeches of the Commissars (Stalin’s especially) form 
a valuable analysis of the Stakhanov movement. .H. 
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MOSCOW IN THE MAKING by Sir EF. D. SIMON anv Orners. (Longmans. 
78 6d.) 
A study of the achievement in housing, administration and education in Moscow. 
In the chapter on administration, W. A. Robson put the powers and responsibilities 
of the Mossoviet very high and regards the repressive side of the system as a 
temporary phase. Professor Jewkes on Finance is in emphatic disagreement with 
this view. Lady Simon gives a clear picture of educational methods, amplified 
by an account of the strange fate of the pedologists. The sections on housing 
(Sir E. D. Simon) are rich in factual comparison with this country. D.W. 

ANARCHY OR HIERARCHY by S. pz MADARIAGA. (Allen & Unwin. 78 6d.) 
In the world of ideas Spanish liberalism is going through an extraordinary efflorescence. 
But it actually exists only in the brains of a few scattered exiles. Senor 
de Madariaga is a good liberal, a good radical, a good individualist, and a good 
idealist. His book is a free and searching criticism of all anti-liberal doctrines 
(he has some acute things to say about Karl Marx). Even those who disagree 


with him will find his book instructive, provocative, and stimulating. F.A.V. 
NATIONAL INCOME AND OUTLAY by COLIN CLARK. (Macmillan. 
128 6d.) 


Colin Clark has rewritten and amplified his National Income, 1924-31. ‘The result 
is by far the best book which he has written. No other socialist has quite the 
same ability to marshal his statistics and to get more out of them. J.P 


THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM IN A SOCIALIST STATE by R. L. HALL. 
(Macmillan. 7s 6d.) 
An interesting and tolerably simple contribution to the discussion whether socialism 
(or, rather, 100% planned economy) is in fact theoretically economically possible. 
Mr. Hall argues that it is, provided goods are priced according to marginal costs 
and the Planning Board is reasonably omniscient. He raises a number of new 
points, particularly in reference to international trade. But the obvious fallacy 
of the political assumptions makes the controversy somewhat arid. R.W.B.C. 
EXCHANGE DEPRECIATION : ITS THEORY AND ITS HISTORY 
1931-35 by S. E. HARRIS. (London, Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
This book is a comparative study of the effects of the departure from the gold 
standard in the United States and Great Britain. ‘The conclusion is on the whole 
favourable to exchange depreciation as an instrument of revival in time of depression, 
but it is emphasized that the good effects can be produced only if depreciation 
is supplemented by the proper domestic policies. G.D. H.C. 
LABOUR CONDITIONS IN WESTERN EUROPE by J. KUCYNSKI. 
(Lawrence & Wishart. 4s 6d.) 
Kucynski has built an immense edifice on the basis of one set of calculations about 
the course of real wages during the past century. While he does good service in 
pointing out that statistical calculations about the workers’ standard of life which 
ignore such questions as the increased intensity of labour are not giving a true picture, 
it cannot be said that he has proved any alternative case. His essay may be read 
with interest and profit—as propaganda. M.1I.C. 
INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION AND THE CONTROL OF 
COMPETITION by A. F. LUCAS. (Longmans. 1538.) ‘ 
A sensible and informed study, by an American professor of economics, control 
experiments in British industry. After a general and rather sketchy historical 
introduction, the author devotes some chapters to consideration of particular cases, 
and concludes with an attempt to evaluate the cffects of control on regulation of 
output and prices, the maintenance of efficiency, and its relation to the public at 
large. His conclusion is that “the experience in Great Britain indicates very little 
in relation to the merits of economic planning” and that is a fair summary of his 
book. M.1I.C. 
MANDATES by NEIL MACAULAY. (Methuen. 6s.) 
This is the answer of a diehard Imperialist to the question of whether Germany’s 
former colonies should be restored to her. There are chapters on the political and 
economic structure of each mandated territory, Tanganyika being treated in most 
detail, but the most interesting section is that on Nazi propaganda and intrigue in 
Africa. M.S. 
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PRICES IN RECESSION AND RECOVERY: A SURVEY OF 
RECENT CHANGES by F. C. MILLS. (National Bureau of Economic 
Research, New York, 1936. 16s.) 

This is an exceedingly valuable book. It is a survey of price-movements in the post- 
war period, and also of changes in productivity and in the output of both capital 
and consumers’ goods. Finally, it attempts to study the changing distribution of 
the product of the U.S.A., showing how the results of higher productivity were 
distributed between more leisure, more wages, more profit, rent and interest, and 
lower consumers’ prices in each period. Invaluable to students of the pricing system 
under capitalism, and of its relations to boom and slump. G.D.H.C. 


ESSAYS IN THE THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT by JOAN ROBINSON. 
(Macmillan. 8s 6d.) 
These essays apply Mr. Keynes’s technique to a number of practical problems. The 
analysis of the effects of partial labour shortage has particular relevance at the moment, 
and the book should be read, too, by those who regard the forty hour week as a 
panacea. To read the whole book does require a good knowledge of the method 
and jargon of economic analysis. But there are one or two chapters—of which one 
is a highly interesting criticism of Mr. Strachey’s interpretation of Marxist economics 
—which anyone can read. R. W.B.G 

UNEMPLOYED STRUGGLES, 1919-36 by WAL HANNINGTON. (Lawrence 
& Wishart. tos 6d.) 
A well-documented survey of government regulations and scales of unemployment 
relief during the period 1919-36. A history of the N.U.W.M., with special emphasis 
on the Hunger Marches, 1922-36. Much interesting autobiographical matter, 
particularly as to police methods. A pleasantly written book, full of conviction, 
but relying on the overwhelming evidence of fact to persuade rather than on denuncia- 
tion: valuable as a reference book in addition to its more popular appeal. C.H. 

FUNCTIONAL SOCIALISM by S. G. HOBSON. (Stanley Nott. 28 6d.) 
It was once called Guild Socialism and essentially it has not altered. Mr. Hobson’s 
restatement, while vague as to immediate measures, is so well written and contains 
so much vigorous criticism of recent history that it is well worth reading. M.I.C., 


THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVANT Ed. by W. A. ROBSON. (Allen & Unwin 
8 6d. 
A ee collection of essays some of which have already appeared. Particularly 
to be noted is that by Dr. Finer on the Semi-Public Services, about which we need 
to know and think much more. That on the Foreign Service by Harold Nicolson 
is disappointing. H.R. G. G. 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH GOVERNMENT by K. B. 
SMELLIE. (Duckworth. 153.) 
A very able and useful book, particularly valuable for the history it contains of the 
development of the civil service and of administrative technique. It perhaps over- 
stresses the change in the conception of state purposes and political machinery that 
has taken place since 1918. But it is well worth reading on thistoo. H.R.G.G. 
PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC FROM AIR ATTACK by THE 
CAMBRIDGE SCIENTISTS ANTI-WAR GROUP. (Gollancz. 2s 6d.) 
The Times describes this book as having 
“no constructive purpose. It simply employs scientific experiment in the 
interests of pacifism.” 
What in fact it does do is to lay bare the complete absurdity and inefficiency of 
the Government’s Air Raid precautions. Science has here been used to destroy 
dangerous illusions and to throw down a challenge to the Government to produce 
effective defence for the civil population. R. J. 
NOVEL AND THE PEOPLE by RALPH FOX. (Lawrence & Wishart. 53.) 
In Ralph Fox left-wing literature has lost more than it can yet realize. Genghis Khan 
by far his best work, was an experiment in ‘ working-class literature’ that found 
instant and deserved success. The Novel and the People likewise is an experiment, 
an early attempt to deal with contemporary literary history from the point of view 
of socialist philosophy. It is not a book that will live as a classic, but it is a commend- 
able essay that should initiate far wider discussion of the subject. J.R.M. 
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